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EDUCATION OF THE MENTALLY RETARDED: 
PHILOSOPHY AND ORGANIZATION 


Coordinator of Educational Activities 





HAROLD A. DELP, Ph.D. Fala teas Fess 
INTRODUCTION 


In basic American educational philosophy, the primary principle 
is that every child has a right to educational opportunity. This philoso- 
phy is expressed in the Educational Department of The Training School 
at Vineland through its three main divisions —- School, Vocational 
Training, and Speech and Hearing. In each of these divisions, personnel 
and facilities are developed to give the boys and girls the maximum 
opportunity for individual growth and developmert. In all areas, plans 
and schedules are directed to meet the abilities and future needs of the 
students. 

At all times a realistic approach is taken to consider the training 
which will be of value and for which the returns in effort, time, and 
money will be commensurate with the cost. Emphasis is on learning 
for its later use, not merely for the sake of the lcarning. Thus, time is 
not spent on learning topics or skills which will almost certainly not be 
needed by the student in later years just because they are commonly re- 
quired of students in regular school life. Teachers and employees are 
asked to question: “What will this student probably be doing ten to fif- 
teen years from now?” and “What can I do now that will best prepare 
this student for that future?” This is not taken in a radical, limiting 
sense but rather in a practical, realistic approach. 

In addition to the three basic divisions of the Educational Depart- 
ment, added areas of responsibility and activily include the usual 
Administration, Research and Investigation, and Professonal Training 
(see Table 1). In order to do the best for the individual pupil and to 
produce the maximum results in research, information must be accumu- 
lated. Evaluations must be made of past histories, both home and school, 
medical examinations, psychological data, and the like. The policy 
which seems to operate to the best advantage for all is to have studies 
and reports made at about two weeks after admission in order to plan 


for specific studies and special examinations which may be indicated. 
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Full studies and reports are made on all children at the end of the 


three-months observation and diagnostic period and annually thereafter. 


In the event that special problems are noticed in any department, the 
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individual child may be referred for a partial or complete study when- 
ever it is deemed desirable. These reports are of special value to per- 
sonnel in the Educational Department in working with the individual 
and in making decisions with and for him. These reports indicate special 
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weaknesses and problem areas as well as strengths. They point to pro- 
cedures which appear to have probable value in terms of the success or 
failure with the individual. 

Placement in a school class or on vocational training program is 
the result of the complete study of the child, information from the 
records, as well as an interview with the child. Supervision of the pro- 
gram falls on those personnel responsible for the various aspects of 
department operations. 

SCHOOL DIVISION 

TEACHING: There are several phases of teaching philosophy which 
govern the daily work with the child in ihe classroom. The first is that 
teaching mentally retarded children must be considered by all to be 
clinical teaching. This implies that the maximum of application must be 
made to individual differences and to the various special learning prob- 
lems present for individuals. It is not sufficient to merely consider the 
material which a child should learn, but rather to consider the methods, 
techniques, and special considerations which must he used to obtain the 
desired result — once it is certain that the child should be learning that 
particular skill, habit, attitude, etc. Since organic brain injury is today 
accepted as present in a large number, if not a majority, of retarded 
children, the clinical approach is a necessity. 

Another phase that should have amplification is that of individual 
vs individualized vs group activity. There are advantages in individual 
teaching which are for the most offset by the disadvantages of not hav- 
ing group interplay. Individualized instruction, on the other hand, 
makes for the most practical combination of both individual and group 
work. With a limited number of students for whom good records and 
high-level instruction are available, each student can achieve at his own 
level and at the same time make use of the social and emotional benefits 
derived from being in a group. With the mentally retarded at times the 
severity of the individual problems overbalances the advantages of be- 
ing in the group as well as the disturbances to the group. For these 
cases a more individual approach is necessary. A third point of view 
in teaching which must be present is that of investigation. With the 
mentally retarded no teacher can be satisfied with merely handling the 
daily teaching problem. She must continually be looking for and trying 
new ideas, techniques. and approaches which might improve the learn- 
ing of the group or of particular individuals. This should not reach the 
place where everything is hit or miss but rather is the result of serious 
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ihought and planning. Many teachers use this point of view but fail to 
make records of the situation. Thus, much that could be of use to other 
teachers with similar problems is lost. 

CLASS ORGANIZATION: Class size and composition make for a diff- 
cult problem. While fifteen to eighteen students are commonly consid- 
ered necessary for the “educable” level. a size of twelve would appear 
more practical in terms of the teacher’s daily successes. If the regular 
size is given as twelve, the frequent overflow up to fourteen does not be- 
come unwieldy. This also suggests that classes with more serious prob- 
lem students might well need to be still smaller (9 or 10). The classes of 
“trainable” children likewise should be kept on the smaller side of 
twelve, using this as a more literal maximum in these classes. Since 
none of these classes are graded in the usual sense, another approach 
must be used to group children. 

While it may appear somewhat facetious at first glance, a point of 
view which has proven to be effective is to ask the question, “which 
dozen students can best learn together?” The answer to this does not 
put undo emphasis on any one nor any particular combination of char- 
acteristics, but rather takes each individual as a whole and his place in 
the particular group of other individuals. The first considerations are, 
of course, the common ones of age and mental Jevel. From that point 
each individual is to be considered for class placement in terms of his 
physical size, coordination, academic and manual achievements, social 
and emotional adjustment, and any other factors which may make for 
a good or poor learning situation in the class for this individual or for 
the other members. 

The overall organization for classes. when numbers are sufficient to 
allow this, could follow the pattern at The Training School. In this case 
sub-divisions are set up for nursery-primary classes and departmental- 
ized classes for both the “trainable” and “educable” levels of older 
children. In addition to these operational sub-divisions a system of con- 
tinuation classes exists to take care of special problem cases. 

NurSERY-PriMary: The younger and more immature children are 
placed in these classes without emphasis on the peint of “trainable” or 
“educable.” This becomes a practical solution when one accepts the 
philosophy of placement discussed above. The fact remains that ans- 
wering this question does, in itself, tend to divide the children in some- 
what the same way with the exceptional cases appearing to have the ad- 
vantage of placement in a non-mechanical way. Children are shifted 


between classes in the same way as in initial placement where they 
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best fit. Because of this the children themselves are affected less by 
changes. On the other hand, since no arbitrary method is used for 
placement, there is much less chance that a child who has had poor 
initial placement will be continued in that placement simply because of 
a classification. 

Children are started in the nursery classes as soon as it is felt that 
they are ready for and can profit from eroup learning experiences. Since 
most children admitted to The Training School are five years old or 
older, this means that most are placed in a class at or soon after ad- 
mission. They remair in this grouping until ten to twelve years of age, 
as a rule. The older, more immature child might be retained longer 
while the younger, higher level child may be moved on sooner. Again, 
“best placement” is the deciding factor. 

Readiness has long been stated as one of the primary reasons for 
nursery and kindergarten training. The usual textbook, in describing 
readiness, indicates the types of experiences and activities which help to 
develop this readiness. In the minds of many teachers and most laymen, 
‘school 


this readiness is pointed toward the child’s being ready to do 
work.” This implies the usual reading and number work. In a broader 
sense, there is a stage of readiness necessary for every activity, and it 
includes physical, social, emotional and the usual mertal factors. All 
iearning must be based on the past experiences of the learner. Thus. the 
effort is made to broaden the background of all of the children on which 
added learning can be based. 

In beginning learning by mentally retarded children other factors 
appear important in addition to the experiential type. These include 
visual, auditory, and kinesthetic discrimination and motor coordination. 
Many reading texts do involve discrimination techniques necessary to 
develop reading skills. Many of these are very important in other areas 
commonly included in training of the mentally retarded. In later years 
a common fault in boys working on the farm or in other areas is that 
they have not developed a skill in seeing. They cannot tell the difference 
between plants and weeds and it takes considerable time to have them 
appreciate that these differences are important. Visual discrimination 
techniques are helpful in developing the use of vision as a meaningful 
activity. All the other readiness factors are of value in later learning of 
non-academic types. In addition they are extremely valuable in develop- 
ing school-related skills which will be necessary. Development in the 
social and emotional areas requires specific emphasis on the part of the 


teacher. 
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Since many children are not admitted at the minimum age, but are 
older and have had other school experiences, another factor must be 
considered. This is the common assumption by parents and teachers that, 
because a child has lived for a certain number of years and perhaps 
has had a number of years in school, ne should have learned certain 
skills and be able to produce certain results. This is not limited to the 
retarded. Many mothers assume that, because the cirl has been around 
the house and should have seen how things are donc. she should be able 
at a certain age to take over certain tasks without specific instruction. 
A point of view which has shown itself to be of value is assumption by 
the trainer that the child has learned nothing or, if he has learned some 
skills or behavior, it has been wrong. This also appears to be absurd. 
The basic point, however, is that this assumption never allows the re- 
verse assumption — that the child Aas ‘earned correctly certain ma- 
terials. It forces the teacher or trainer to check al every learning stage 
to be sure just what the particular student has acquired in the intended 
direction. If the child can perform adequately. the trainer proceeds to 
other activities. But if the learning is shown not to exist or to be incor- 
rect, the program takes this into account. In this way mis-learnings are 
less apt to be perpetuated. (Many of the above points, while of basic 
importance in nursery-primary classes, also continue to be pertinent for 


students in higher classes and on vocational training.) 


DEPARTMENTALIZED PROGKAM 

Because of the number of classes invo!ved at The Training School, 
it has been found to be most practical to departmentalize education 
above the nursery-primary levels. This wou'd not be practical in most 
public school situations, except in the larger cities. Some few of these 
do also have this type of program. It is at this peint, when the child’s 
status is such that shift from nursery-primary is desirable, that classi- 
fication tends to play a greater part. Distinction between “trainable” 
and “educable” becomes more important and the type of training pro- 
gram shows greater differences. While the al ove terms have many con- 
notations which make them problems, they are used simply because they 
are in common use in other situations. Terms are usually used to sim- 
plify difficulties but in addition usually cause other problems. The basic 
philosophy of placement in class of “best fit” continues to be used, 
rather than any previous or mechanical classification. When data con- 
cerning an individua! make it appear certain that present class place 
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ment is no longer best, the student is shifted to that class which fits 
better, regardless of whether it is up or down in the same track or from 
one track to the other. 


“TRAINABLE” ProGRam: The primary difference in the two tracks 
is the prognosis of community independency, at least at a partial leve’. 
Independence here is taken to include not only occupational, but also 
social, emotional, recreational, and physical. Scores on intelligence tests 
cannot be the ultimate basis for this decision. At a particular age the 
1Q might predict a level of independence shown not practical when past 
experiences and special learning problems are in the picture. This is 
especially true for certain brain-damaged individuals. As was mentioned 
early in this article, the indivicual’s future life as anticipated from a 
study of all the information plays a controlling part in his program. 


Fach class for “trainable” children has a daily program of one- 
half day in what is called a core area. This core is composed of learning 
activities developed mainly along a social bas‘s and covering skills, 
habits, and attitudes of particular value to all such children. This does 
not mean that all children are expected to produce identical results but 
rather that the areas are the same. This is particularly true for certain 
social and emotional development areas. On the other hand a few very 
specific learnings are considered desirable for all who can_ possibly 
learn them. One of these includes developing a signature which is often 
a practical necessity for even the lowest level child. The core includes 
those academically-related skills which are thought to be realistic for 
each individual student. Reading, as a specific skill. is not emphasized 
for these children. If they are adequately placed in the classes, reading 
will not be a practical consideration in their future. To be actually use- 
ful, reading must be at about fifth to sixth grade level as a minimum. 
Students rightfully belonging to this group will not be able to learn, 
even under the best instruction, at such a level. The same tends to be 
true of other academic skills commonly considered in normal school 
life. With the core program, emphasis is on related learning which 
might have value in the actual situation and this cannot be planned 
by one school or institution for another since the actual needs differ 
quite a bit. Constant study by the teachers of the local needs and the 
actual children is the only real way to determine curricular content for 
such classes. In this core half-day the desirable physical. art, and music 
development also takes place. 
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The second half-day for “trainable” children is training along 
manual lines in two major areas. The first is called homemaking. Here, 
as with the other manual class, emphasis is on teaching work habits 
and attitudes as well as skills. The particular class points toward home 
and occupational activities needed in a home or similar establishment. 
This includes setting table and serving, preparing vegetables for cook- 
ing, washing dishes and pots and pans, cleaning various types of floors 
and furniture, making beds and caring for clothing. simple ironing, etc. 
Many of these activities can be developed into useful work jobs either 
in the home, institution, or wherever the individual may be located 
later in life. 


The other manual class is called, for want of a better name, basic 
shop. Here, the activities include possible jobs in caring for yards. 
working on farm or garden, handling simple tools, and_ basic crafts. 
Most of these children have little concept of working nor any of the 
simplest skills involved. They must be checked individually and taught 
how to handle themselves and the tools. Habits and attitudes of work 
and getting along with other people on the job have long been shown by 
studies to be major problems in job failure. If the teacher places empha- 
sis on the work habits, attitudes, and getting along, he can easily carry 
the necessary skills along. But if emphasis is placed on the skills, it is 
less probable that the other factors will be adequately developed. For 
practice the students have assigned areas of the school grounds to care 
for, as well as having a garden plot which is their responsibility. Tell- 
ing the difference between weeds and plants becomes a very important 
learning in the garden. 


“EDUCABLE” PROGRAM: Just as the program for the “trainable” 
children delimits emphasis on the usual academic training, the pro- 
gram for the “educable” makes this a major part of the learning. Since 
the classes are organized on the basis of those students who can best 
learn together and have similar needs, the amount of time given to var- 
ious study areas differs with the classes. Some classes are felt to need 
considerable time for academic learning while others, because of the 
levels and current achievement, need more or at least some other areas. 
Major learning areas include the common ones: academic, industrial 
arts, crafts, home economics, physical education, music. and the like. 
The daily schedule for a particular class is developed after a study of 
the individuals making up the class and the apparent major needs of the 
group. Individual variations are considered whenever a particular stu- 
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dent is sufficiently different from the group in a particular way to make 
a change desirable. Music includes classes in vocal music and music 
appreciation as well as instrumental and band training. 

Emphasis on multiplication tables, spellers, and other mechanical 
learning has given way in most educational systems to a system of 
learning in the way the skills will be used. For this reason, academic 
classes for the mentally retarded frequently use unit activity projects 
for which a majority of the class has shown aun interest. In one case 
this will be a project on automobiles for older boys. where the boys can 
read, spell, write, talk, do number work, and learn many other activities 
for a purpose. In this way a class can all be working on a common pro- 
ject and still allow each individual to work at his own level of achieve- 
ment. One boy may count cars; another may add the Fords and 
Mercurys; and still another may work a problem involving the cost of 
a trip and making change. Drill is used when and where a need has 
arisen from the pupils’ actual difficulties, and not mercly for the sake 
of mechanical repitition without meaning. In addition there can be fre- 
quent integration between academic classes and industrial arts, crafts, 
home economics, and other which use related topics.(1) 

The primary value in the departmentalized approach with these 
classes is that more unified effort can be placed on !earning work habits, 
attitudes, and skills in classes set aside with more equipment specialized 
for the area and taught by teachers who are specifically trained to teach 
that particular area. Regardless of the size of the budget in a situation, 
better and more varied shop tools can be placed in a shop classroom 
than would be possible if, in the usual system, the teacher were required 
to handle all areas in a single classroom, and so each room would have 
a smaller assortment of materials for each area. 

Since retarded children make up the “bottom” group of the popu- 
lation and since at least half of all jobs are at the unskilled levels, it 
must be anticipated that very few retarded children will later be doing 
even semi-skilled jobs. If this is true, trade training in the usual mean- 
ing is not practical for these children. On the other hand, of maximum 
importance for all is their ability to make the most use of large and 
small muscles within personal limitations, and to have the best overall 
coordination. Accuracy, carefulness, persistency, and the like offer the 
student a much greater chance of success on any job later in life, wher- 
ever he may be located. 

ConTINUATION: In addition to students regularly attending school 
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classes, there is the problem of older students who have been out of 
school for some time but for whom special educational needs are now 
apparent. To handle this, a system of continuation classes is developed. 
In some cases the particular student has been found deficient in definite 
skills needed either on his job or in other daily life. In working with 
the carpenter he may find a need for certain types of arithmetic which 
he has not learned but which he now seems capable of learning. In other 
cases poor motivation may have reduced the general reading level of a 
girl who now sees a value in and an interest in heing able to read better. 
Where the needs and abilities appear to coincide sufficiently, these stu- 
dents are placed in small classes of six to eight students where each is 
working on his particular learning problem. When the student comes 
hack for detailed learning, he leaves the class when this has been ob- 
tained. While the academic area is the more common need, industrial 
arts, home economics. and crafts are occasiona'ly involved. Corrective 
and supplemental learning are frequently needed, with remedial read- 
ing probably the most common. The difference must he made, however, 
between remedial learning (to correct present errors) and basic learn- 
ing where the student simply did not learn up to his ability level. 
Procrams: School assemblies and entertainments give a special 
outlet for children that is very necessary. All children need a feeling of 
the satisfaction of achievement. If assemblies are properly planned and 
integrated with classroom activities, they can be very helpful in the 
total development of adjustment and learning. In so far as practical, 
these programs should include skits, displays, and projects which have 
been a part of classroom learning activities. The outlet for children who 


’ 


have never before been given the opportunity fo stand before a group 
and to produce something can be developed into very satisfying exper- 
iences. Obviously, children cannot be pushed too fast nor too far or it 


becomes a disadvantage. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING DIVISION 

All mentally retarded children should have the opportunity for 
definite vocational training. By “vocational” is meant ariy work activity 
through which the individual can be productive ard helpful, regardless 
of the specific level of work involved. With few exceptions above the 
most severely retarded, these persons can learn to be more helpful and 
hence less of a burden on those caring for them. The higher the level 
and the fewer confusing conditions, the higher should be the level of 


productivity. 
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At somewhere between fourteen and eighteen years of age, voca- 
tional training should be started. The actual age for a particular person 
depends on his level, his past opportunities in school and on simple 
jobs, his emotional readiness, and the like. Counseling before place- 
ment becomes a necessity. At The Training School the method is that of 
on-the-job training in one of the wide variety of occupational activities 
present in a school of this size. In a smaller situation a similar program 
might be feasible with various work groups in the community. 

Contrary to popular belief, there are no tests by which actual vo- 
cations can be selected as best for particular individuals. The most that 
can be done is to use tests and materials that are available, together 
with interviews, to give clues to probable major areas of interest and 
attempt to match these with knowledge of the student and his abilities 
and past performances. With even the best preparatory information, a 
plan of trial on several work areas which apparently fit the needs has 
been found to help in deciding the area for major training.(5) 


SPEECH AND HEARING DIVISION 

A speech or hearing defect causes a person to be noticed more 
readily, and this is particularly true for mentally retarded. In addition 
it is very important that retarded children are helped to overcome these 
other defects so that they can make maximum use of those abilities 
which they do have. The retarded should have access to speech and hear- 
ing diagnosis so that the defects are known, and to therapy to help 
correct defects present or at least to minimize them. 

At The Training School all new students have a complete diagnosis 
at the time of admission and a re-check three months later. Thereafter, 
examinations are given annually. Therapy is recommended where cor- 
rection of the defect is considered practical. This may be individual, 
small group, or class therapy, depending on the nature of the problem 
and the individual involved. In addition to actual therapy, a program 
of speech improvement is conducted in all classes in the nursery- 
primary group. This is to assist the classroom teacher in the develop- 
ment of language and speech for all of the children as well as to begin 
eliminating minor difficulties which might later develop into actual de- 
fects if not corrected. 

A specific hearing rehabilitation program is conducted for cases 
of hearing loss. Hearing aids are available for trial periods with stu- 
dents where doubt exists as to the effectiveness of the aid or as to the 
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student’s ability to use and care for the aid. Plans sre developed for the 
use of the aid first during therapy sessions, next in classroom or other 
controlled situation, and finally in everyday use by the student. 


RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION 

A major responsibility of the Education Dejartment is assisting 
in the overall research program directed through the Research Depart- 
ment as well as in carrying on investigations of its own into the more 
specific educational questions. Much of the work within the department 
could not be glorified by the name of research but nevertheless should 
eventually be of more value than many studies with a more controlled 
and statistical procedure. As mentioned earlier, classroom teachers 
should always be studying their individual students and attempting to 
find answers to the questions of learning and development. In the past 
most results of this type were lost to others because the situation, rec- 
ords, and results were not tabulated and passed on to others through 
professional sources. 

The teacher of classes for the mentally retarded is frequently 
puzzled and at times overworked by the problems of new materials 
needed for special cases. While it is not practical to plan materials to 
be used to a great extent in the identical way in other situations, it is 
possible for materials and methods found to be effective in certain cases 
to be guides in other similar situations. Teachers need to develop a 


clearing house for distribution of their ideas and materials. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 

The Educational Department at The Training School plays an inte- 
gral part in professional training. Historically, The Training School 
had summer training courses for teachers from 1904-1934, These were 
stopped because of the feeling that colleges and universities were doing 
the job. For a time this was true. Since the war there has been such 
pressure for increased teacher training, and especially training of 
teachers of “trainable” children that The Training School began again 
in the summer of 1954 to hold training institutes. It is planned that 
these will be continued. In addition a plan of internship teacher train- 
ing is being developed which is considered to be even more important. 
In this plan teachers with basic training and some experience, prefer- 
ably in the elementary field, and who are interested in advanced train- 
ing for teaching the mentally retarded, will be accepted for one semes- 


ter or one year of internship teaching. The teacher would teach approxi- 
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mately two-thirds of a day under close supervision and would spend 
the remainder of the day observing in other classes and areas of work 
with retarded children. The advantages of such internship would be the 
close supervision, the wide variety of levels and problems with which to 
work, and the fact that the teachers would be living in the residential 
home of the children and so have continuous observation of all phases 
of daily life. The high level of clinical data and assistance through the 
clinical staff would add to the training. Special emphasis is being placed 
on problems of teaching “brain injured” and “trainable” pupils. 

Training groups of parents to become resource persons to local 
parents associations is in its second year at The Training School. It has 
long been recognized that courses usually offered to he!p parents can 
never reach a very large percentage. Many chapters and groups are at 
too great a distance from places where such courses are usually given. 
The system is being developed to have at least ore member of each local 
group train to become a source of direct help to other members, as well 
as being more familiar with problems common to such groups, and hav- 
ing some knowledge of the type and degree of professional help prob- 
ably necessary to help the group solve them. The Educational Depart- 
ment is also involved in other training institutes and conferences. 

During the course of each year, many visitors from every part of 
the world as well as from many of the states are present for demonstra- 
tions. Most of these are professional demonstrations of teaching men- 
tally retarded children. This poses a problem for the staff teachers and 
students alike. This is not an infrequent problem for all special classes 
in public schools. Even here it is felt that teachers of regular classes can 
be shown methods ar:d techniques which would he helpful in teaching 
normal pupils as weii as giving more help to the retarded children re- 
maining in regular classes. 
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NEW STAFF MEMBERS 


New members of the expanding Training School staff, not pre- 
viously announced in the Bulletin, include: 


DR. JOSEPH CHARLES KRADEL 


Suvervisor of Vocational Training 





Dr. Joseph C. Kradel, supervisor of vocational training at The 
Training School, came to Vineland in September 1955. 

He earned his B.S. and M.S. degrees at The Pennsylvania State 
College (now Pennsylvania State University), University Park, Pa., and 
his doctorate degree at the University of Pittsburgh where he carried 
on an experimental program in the use of visual-sensory aids in educa- 
tion. In the work for his master’s degree, he also made a study of school 
gardening practices throughout the United States. 

Dr. Kradel has had wide experience in the field of education. He 
served in the biology department of the Butler, P'a., High School; was 
supervisor in the Science and Visualization Department of the Pitts- 
burgh Public School System; served as supervising principal of the 
Bolivar Boro School District, Bolivar, Pa., and as educational director 
of the Audio Visual Education Suppliers and Consultant Organization 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. His work also included extensive supervisory activity 
in the vocational field. 

His wife is the former Sara F. Goodhart, a teacher of Home Eco- 
nomics at Shaler High School, Shaler Township. Allegheny County. 
They have five grown children. Dr. Kradel is residing at Hutchinson 
Cottage on the school grounds. 


MISS CAROL LANG 
Research Assistant 

Miss Carol Lang of Cleveland, Ohio, joined The Training School 
staff in September 1955 as research assistant. 

She received her B.A. degree in undergraduate psychology from 
Heidelberg College at Tiffin, Ohio in 1954, and a year later her master’s 
degree from Ohio University at Athens, Ohio. 

Her parents are residents of Cleveland, Ohio, and her brother is 
in the U. S. Navy. 


Miss Lang resides in Maxham Hall on the school grounds. 
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MAX C. PUTNEY 
Cottage Life Department 

Max C. Putney joined The Training School staff in August, 1955, 
as a member of the Cottage Life Department. He is the author of a book 
“The Man of Galilee” which has just been published. He completed the 
writing in five months, took the finished product to a publisher, and had 
it accepted for publication at the first try. In the words of the author, 
the purpose of the book is “to make the life of Jesus more real to the 
people of the 20th century.” 

Born in North Hatley, Quebec, Max Putney spent some of his early 
years in a log cabin in Fort Saskatchewan, Alberta. He received his 
Bachelor of Arts degree from Ursinus College at Collegeville, Pa., and 
Bachelor of Divinity degree from Auburn Theological Seminary in 
New York. 

His first assignment was a Memorial Presbyterian parish in Elk- 
land, Pa., where he organized a Boy Scout troop, served as scoutmaster, 
and instituted and directed a daily Bible school for the community. He 
also held the positions of Universalist minister and Presbyterian min- 
ister. From 1946 until last year he was a teacher, educational super- 
visor, therapist and director of religious education at Devereux School 
in Devon, Pa. He also taught in a boys’ military school. 

His family consists of a sister in Reading, Pa., and a brother in 
western New York State. 


Mr. Putney resides in Hutchinson Cottage on the school grounds. 


MISS DIANA BAMBOAT 
Speech Therapy Trainee 

Miss Diana Bamboat came to Vineland in September 1955 from 
Bombay, India, for a five-month training course in speech therapy at 
The Training Schoo!. 

After her graduation from the Convent of Jesus and Mary in Bom- 
bay, she attended St. Xavier’s College there, earning her B.A. degree 
in 1940, 

From 1941 to 1948 she was a teacher of normal children at the 
Bombay High School. Within that period of time she also took post- 
graduate subjects in teaching at Bombay University, and received a 
Secondary Teacher’s Certificate in 1942, a Bachelor of Teaching degree 
in 1944, and a diploma in librarianship in 1946. 
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In 1948 Miss Bamboat went to London for a year’s course for su- 
pervisors of mentally handicapped children at the National Association 
for Mental Health and received her diploma in 1949. She returned to 
Bombay in 1950 and taught at the School for Children in Need of 
Special Care until 1955. 

Miss Bamboat’s mother and sister reside in Bombay. She lives in 
Maxham Hall on the school grounds. 


MISS ISABELLA McDOWELL 
Member of Education Staff 

Miss Isabella McDowell of Belfast, Ireland, joined the education 
staff of The Training School in September 1955. 

After attending Belfast College of Technology and Wolsey Hall 
College at Oxford, Miss McDowell received her diploma as supervisor 
of mentally retarded children from the National Association for Mental 
Health in London in 1950. Later, she took a diploma course in social 
studies at London University. 

For four years, she worked as supervisor in the field of mental re- 
tardation in Londonderry. Northern Ireland, where she instituted the 
Second Instruction Day Center for Children in Need of Special Care. 
In 1954, she became supervisor of the Schoo] Department at Muckamore 
Abbey near Belfast. 

Miss McDowell’s father and two brothers live in Belfast. She resides 
in Maxham Hall on the school grounds. 


MRS. BETTY JEAN LINDSAY 
Laboratory and EEG Technician 

Mrs. .Betty Jean Lindsay joined The Training School staff as a 
laboratory technician in September 1955. Born ir Blue Anchor, N. J., 
she attended the public schools there and the high school at Lindenwold, 
New Jersey. 

Following her graduation from the Franklin School of Science and 
Arts in Philadelphia, she acquired her training in the medical field in 
a physician’s office in Hammonton, and also at the Institute of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital in Philadelphia where she worked with the EEG 
(electro-encephalograph machine) under the guidance of Dr. Joseph 
Hughes. 

Mrs. Lindsay resides with her husband, an employee of the Vine- 
land branch of the New Jersey Bell Telephone Company, at Blue 


Anchor, N. J. 
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SUMMER STAFF says goodbye until next year. Pictured in front of Happi- 
ness Hall early last month are: (back row) Jay Rothberg. Charlotte Neib, David 
Rosen, Mrs. Frederick Horbach, Mr. Horbach (front row) Chick Mazzola, and 
William E. Hann, Jr. 
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Iu Memoriam 
DR. JAMES J. BLACK 


Dr. James J. Black, 62, widely known pathologist, died on Septem- 
ber 1, 1955 at his home, 10 DeShibe Terrace, Vineland, after an 
extended illness. He had been in poor health since suffering a pneumonia 


attack last winter. 


A graduate of Kansas State College with a degree of Doctor of 
Veterinary Medicine, Dr. Black in 1925 started a field poultry labora- 
tory here. For the first five years of its existence, the Laboratory was 
located in the basement of the Research Laboratory rooms at The Train- 
ing School, in quarters provided by the late Dr. Edward R. Johnstone. 
In February 1930, Dr. Black moved his offices tv Landis Ave. west of 
Brewster Road, where he worked in close cooperation with the State De- 


partment of Agriculture at New Brunswick. 
Dr. Black is survived by his widow, Elsie; daughter, Sarah Louise 


of Vineland; and one sister, Mrs. Roy Latham of California. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Bettelheim, Bruno, TRUANTS FROM LIFE 
Glencoe, Illinois, The Free Press, 1955. Pp xvi, 511  — $6.00. 





The author of Love Is Not Enough continues in this volume his 
exposition of the philosophy of the Orthogenic School of the University 
of Chicago through the detailed histories of four children. In addition 
to the four histories there is a consideration of the life process in the 
school and an appendix giving background information on the physical 
and psychological characteristics of parents whose: children have been 


treated. 


The histories presented are drawn from the reports of staff mem- 
bers including teachers, counselors, psychiatrists, and others who had 
any significant interaction with the children. This procedure is described 
in the appendix where the note is also made that this is not a continuous 
record of the child but rather of those significant events in his life as 


they were observed and recorded. 


There is much in this book of interest to those who deal with chil- 
dren who have special problems. The detail available in these four 
histories lends itself to concrete understanding of the importance of the 
attitudes of the staff, the physical setting, and the interaction with other 
significant individuals in the treatment of children. Common phrases 
such as “a warm, supportive relationship” are made meaningful 
through the description of exactly what this entails. 


The wealth of detail both about the nature cf the school and the 
children whose histories are presented prevents this from being a book 
which is easily and swiftly read. But this is as it should be. While it 
does not follow that the procedures and philosophy described by Dr. 
Bettelheim are applicable and appropriate for all children, there is 
much to think about. Truants From Life is highly recommended to all 
who have a responsibility for the care, treatment, and understanding of 


children. 
Mortimer Garrison. Jr.. Ph.D. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


De Kok, Winifred, YOU AND YOUR CHILD 
New York: Philosophical Library Inco., 1955. Pp. vii, 147. 





In spite of Dr. de Kok’s background involving children’s clinics, 
study of education methods, and psychoanalysis she manages to provide 
a warm, simply written discussion of the common problems which are 
likely to be faced by parents as they struggle to understand their off- 
spring. This brief volume covers a span from prenatal care to adoles- 
cence with the major emphasis on the pre-school years which are held to 
be most important. The discussion never strays far from concrete ex- 
amples and the general tone is such that it should not add to the load 


of anxiety so frequently seen in the modern parent. 


Mortimer Garrison, Jr., Ph.D. 


BERT W. SCHMICKEL 
NEW HEAD AT SOUTHBURY 





Bert W. Schmickel, former supervisor of cottage life at The Train- 
ing School, Vineland, and since July 1954 director of cottage life at the 
Southbury Training School in Connecticut, has been elected by the 
Board of Trustees to head the school there beginning May 1, 1956. Mr. 
Schmickel will succeed Dr. Ernest N. Roselle, present superintendent, 


who is retiring. Southbury enrolls 1690, has a personnel staff of 500. 
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TAKE PRIZES AT CUMBERLAND FAIR 





Vegetables, fruits, and chickens exhibited by The Training School 
at Vineland took nine blue ribbons, five second prizes, and three third- 
place awards at the Cumberland County fair held in September. Exhibits 
were arranged and supervised by Henry Renne, Angelo Perri, and Floyd 
Gessner assisted by a number of farm boys from the school. 


Dr. Walter Jacob, director, and several other members of the staff 


visited the fair. 


Training School first prize awards were received for White Rock 
hens and pullets, Red Rock pullets, onions, carrots, and apples of the 
Stacking, Rome, Baldwin, and Grimes Golden varieties. Second prizes 
were received for New Hampshire and Red Rock pullets, New Hamp- 
shire cockerels, Stayman and Grimes Golden appies, and Congo water- 
melons. Third prize awards were earned for White Rock, Red Rock, and 
New Hampshire pullets. 


The Training School booth exhibit stressed the varied agricultural 
programs of the school — dairying, poultry raising, vegetable and fruit 
production, canning, freezing, and horticulture. The booth was decorated 
with handsome baskets of home-grown flowers. 


DR. DOLL VISITS SCHOOL 





Dr. Edgar A. Doll, former Research Director at The Training 
School and now Consulting Psychologist in the education of exceptional 
children, Bellingham Public Schools, state of Washington, spent a day 
at the school, Monday, October 17. He visited several hours with old 
friends on the staff and among the children and had a brief conference 
with members of the psychological staff prior to leaving for Chicago on 


his return trip to the West Coast. 
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SOUTH JERSEY CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


The South Jersey Concert Orchestra, with Enrico Serra of Vine- 





land conducting, presented a concert on Sunday. October 16, at 3 P. M. 
in Garrison Hall of The Training School. 


The program was given for the children of the school, staff mem- 
bers, and friends of school. 


The 45-piece orchestra, composed of musicians from all over South 
Jersey, has become widely known since its organization seven years ago. 
The concert was sponsored by the American Federation of Musicians’ 
Recording Fund. It was presented here through the Protective Union 


Local No. 595. 


This was the fifth appearance of the orchestra at The Training 
School. A capacity audience attended the concert. 


TRAINING SCHOOL BAND CONCERT 


The Annual Concert of The Training Schoo! band. with original 
sketches by Hugh Kelly, the band leader, was presented in Garrison Hall 
on October 7. Regular members of the bard were assisted by some of 





the other pupils on bend schedule. 


A number of tuneful selections — some old and some new — were 
offered. Other features of the progrem incluced a recitation by Donny 
Miller, a baritone solo by Joe Whee!cr, a monologue by Marie Diasio, 
and an instrument duet by George Reimer and Bobby Walsh. The story 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin was told by David Friend, with the accompani- 
ment of music and sound effects. A humorous sketch, “Pop Takes Abie 
to the Zoo,” with James Letts and Charles Perry, was featured in the 


second part of the program. 


A large number of staff members and friends of the school attended 


this annual event. 
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TEACHER INSTITUTES 
HELD THIS SUMMER 


The two summer institutes held at The Training School — one for 





teachers of Educable Children, and the other for teachers of Trainable 
Children drew registrants from New Jersey and a number of other 
states, as well as from Canada. 


Lectures, seminars, workshops, and discussion periods were used 
to give guidance to the teachers. Special classes for trainable children 
were continued during the institutes to give opportunity to the teachers 
for direct observation of procedures and techniques. 


Dr. Harold A. Delp. coordinator of educational activities, directed 


the institute sessions. Dr. Walter Jacob, director of the school, partici- 


pated. Others assisting were Dr. Mortimer Garrison, Jr., Dr. George 
Satter, Dr. Bernard B. Schlanger, John H. Stahl, Ellyn Lauber and 
others from the school’s education and psychology staffs. 


ROTARY DINNER 


The annual Mays Landing Rotary Club dinner, attended by 28 club 





members and Philip Tartaglione, president, was held at The Training 
School on Tuesday, September 20, 


Clifford P. Lockyer, former president of the club, represented The 
Training School. Following the dinner in Maxham dining room, he took 
the members to Menantico Farms for a tour of the Colony. Angelo Perri, 
supervisor of farms there, conducted the Rotarians through the new 
refrigeration and food storage plants, the dairy berns and pasteurizing 
unit. 


This was the second annual dinner of the club held at The Training 
School. 
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